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selves understood, in their phrase, " The Stony Girdle
of the Earth," because this great central range can
easily be traced from the mountains of Formosa in the
China Sea to the Pyrenees, where they sink into the
Mediterranean. This fagt has not escaped the notice
of geographers ; and Dr Mackay, especially, has drawn
attention to it in his admirable 'Manual of Modern
Geography1 (Edin. 1871), though he has not known
the expressive phrase of his Arab predecessors.

The Western Himalaya are a series of nearly parallel
ranges lying from south-east to north-west. They are
properly the Central Himalaya; the Hindu Kush are
the Western ; and what are now called the Central
Himalaya are the Eastern. These are the most obvious
great natural divisions ; but additional confusion is
caused by the Inner Himalaya, or the interior ranges,
being also sometimes spoken of as the Central. It is
more usual, however, to take the Pamir Steppe, or
" the Roof of the World," as, a centre, and to speak of
the western range as a boundary wall to the high table-
land of Western Asia, separating the waters of the
Arabian Gulf from those of the Caspian, the Black Sea,
and the Aral. That portion consists of the Hindri
Kush, the Parapomisan mountains, the Elburz, the
Zagros of Kurdistan, Ararat and the Armenian moun-
tains, the Taurus and Anti-Taurus ; and these are con-
tinued through Europe in the mountains of Greece and
European Turkey, the Alps, the Cevennes, and the
Pyrenees. The south-eastern range runs from the
Pamir to the China Sea, in the Himalaya, and in the
branches from it which go down into the Malay Penin-
sula and Annam. The eastern range goes nearly due
east from the Pamir to the Pacific in the Kuen-lung,
and in the Pe-ling, which separate the Yang-tszfe from
the, Yellow River. There is also a north-east range,
/'"which runs from the Pamir to Behring's Strait, includ-